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LIBRARY PROMOTION AND SERVICE AS PROBLEMS OF 
GROUP DYNAMICS* 


By 
Cxartes P. Loomis anp J. ALLAN BEEGLE 
MicnHicaNn State COLLEGE 


Lrprary PRoMOTION AS A ProBLeM IN MorivaTION 

The easiest way to substantiate the claim that man is a social animal is to 
study people when they are making up their minds as to whether or not to 
buy a new product, join an organization, become a library user, plant a new 
variety, introduce a new crop rotation and the like. Important as such mass 
media as the radio and press are today, various studies have shown that the 
vast majority of people are influenced much more by direct personal contact 
than by these impersonal media. The rural librarian who wishes to increase 
the support given the library, to increase its use or influence, would do well 
to study the process whereby a farmer decides to join a cooperative. Advice 
from, or the example of respected acquaintances and friends, is far more 
important in many types of decision than any other influence. As one studies 
how people influence one another in deciding a new course of action, it 
becomes apparent that some people function much more effectively than others 
as “influencers.” The question of leadership naturally arises. But before discuss- 
ing the importance of leadership and library promotion, we should describe 
briefly our concept of the library and the librarian. 

THe LisRARIAN AND THE LIBRARY 

The library is to be thought of as the “intelligence center” of the community 
and the librarian as its communications expert. Ideally there will be an outpost 
of the library, either a branch or a bookmobile stop in every neighborhood. 
There will be large distribution points in the trade-centers but even the most 


remote resident should be able to avail himself of any book or facility that is 
in the library of the trade-center. If not available there, it should be readily 


obtainable from a larger center. Thus, although each library has its own service 
area in which the people who use it live, it is a part of a system which would 





* Authors’ Note: Some find it easier to tell the other fellow how to run his business than to 
manage his own affairs. In accepting the invitation to prepare this paper, the authors are 
not attempting to demonstrate that they fall into this category. We are also not attempting 
to prove that we know all the problems with which a librarian is confronted. We recognize 
that if adequate financial support were available most of the librarian’s problems would at 
least in part be solved. We were requested, however, to write a brief statement on what we, 
as rural sociologists, would advise the average rural librarian to learn about her county’s 
people. In reality we are more modest about what we think rural sociology has to offer the 
ual librarian than may appear in the article. To save space and to achieve a more informal 
presentation we have resisted the urge of our training and profession to document our 
conclusions or to hedge them with qualifications. 
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include at least a state. Like the postal system, all centers should be related to 
all others and size determined by the volume of traffic. 

There are few, if any library systems, organized in such a way that the 
most remote farmsteads or ranches are within a few miles from a branch library 
or are quickly furnished with any library service available in the largest 
center. Actually, over half of the population in rural areas is without any public 
library service. However, we know enough about library use patterns and 
library facilities to know that if optimum conditions insofar as availability of 
services did exist, only part of the people in the remote areas or in the service 
centers would use the library. In the nation as a whole, about one in ten adults 
and one in three children use the public library as often as once a month. Thus, 
we may say that the librarian is servicing directly or indirectly only a small 
proportion of the people. We do know, however, the people who are serviced 
are usually the more intelligent and influential people. Studies have revealed 
that agricultural extension workers, although failing to reach many, serve di- 
rectly or indirectly a much larger proportion of the farm people than do rural 
librarians. It is our contention that in a free society such as ours, people 
attempt to get what they want either by purchasing it, getting it from friends, 
or having it furnished by the government. 

How can the rural librarian set the scene to extend the services and re- 
sources of the library? Obviously, she cannot visit all the people in a county 
or know any considerable part of them intimately. All promoters wish they had 
access to and influence with the true leaders. 


Tue Lrprary AND RurRAL LEADERSHIP 

Leaders in any rural community may be classified into at least four cate- 
gories. These include: (1) the professional leaders; (2) the county government 
officials and politicians; (3) the county-wide, non-political and non-government 
middle class leaders, such as the respected banker, big farmer, influential 
lawyer; and (4) the leaders who are seldom known beyond their own neighbor- 
hood or friendship groups. 

The first group includes such staff workers as those of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, Soil Conservation Service, Farmers Home Administration, 
school, health service, welfare agencies, and other professional leaders, who, 
like the librarian, have services to offer the people. These leaders are important 
because, once they come to think of the library as the most important intelli- 
gence center of the community, they can improve their effectiveness either 
by using it or by referring people to it. It is up to the librarian to design means 
of placing herself on a par with other professional leaders. If she sets out to 
do this, she may learn that agency rivalries make cooperation among the agen- 
cies difficult. From her vantage point as a “neutral communications expert,” 
at least one librarian has found it possible to get the agencies to undertake a 
cooperative study to ascertain the “felt needs” of the people in the county as 
related to the agency programs in the county. Through this cooperative en- 
deavor, other agency leaders came to know the librarian as a fellow worker 
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and to better understand her problems. Any librarian, to be effective, cannot 
ignore the other professional persons in the county, especially those carrying on 
promotional programs. 


No public librarian ignores the second category of leaders, the county of- 
ficials. But there are many librarians who do not understand the relationship 
between the people and the politicians. Much of the power of the officials who 
control the “purse strings” of libraries is often dependent upon a few personal 
relationships with strong middle class leaders. Many boards of supervisors 
have been opposed to increased appropriations for agricultural extension work 
in the county until influential farmers, impressed by the services received from 
the county agent, intercede or act simply because they like the agent person- 
ally. The same dependency on leaders holds true for any professional who 
offers services which must be financed from funds in the control of local 
officials. If the professional’s services are not understood by those in office, 
others who speak their language may have to intercede. Politicians, like most 
other people, are more “beholden” to some people than to others. Frequently 
the third group of leaders, the county-wide non-political leaders, have their 
means of controlling the politicians. 


The “little” or “grass roots” leaders of a county are seldom known intimately 
to the professional leaders at the county seat. The local politicians usually 
know the relative influence of local leaders better than others. Generally the 
“little” or “grass roots” leaders do not think of themselves as leaders. Often 
their friends who come to them for advice, when asked to name which of their 
group is a leader, will say: “I guess we’re all about equal around here.” This 
is really not true as can be demonstrated if one studies how programs are put 
over in a community or if one examines who goes to whom for advice. Except 
for the family, the most important group in most people’s lives is their friend- 
ship or congeniality group. This is the group which can be counted on to help 
in cases of misfortune or to rejoice in case of good fortune. Such friendship 
groups often range from 5 to 20 persons. They usually contain people of com- 
parable ages and comparable ways of thinking. In any such group, there will 
be at least one person whose advice is more sought after than that of the 
others. Notwithstanding his denial that he is a leader, the “little” represents the 
fourth and perhaps most important type of leader. 


Any organization of considerable size is composed of a number of friend- 
ship groups. They and their leaders constitute the informal basis of all formal 
organizations, whether these formal organizations are church congregations, 
farmers’ organizations, student bodies, cooperative marketing associations or 
organizations such as the friends of the library. At least one study has shown 
that almost half of the leaders or “influencers” of others hold no office in an 
organization. They are, however, leaders of small friendship groups. Against 
their active opposition a program would almost certainly fail. We can best 
describe what we mean by “little” or “grass roots” leaders and friendship or 
congeniality groups by a graphic description of visiting patterns. 
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VISITING AMONG FAMILIES OF WHITE PLAINS NEIGHBORHOOD 
CHARLES COUNTY, MARYLAND 
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Figure 1—This chart shows how people are interrelated in typical neighborhoods. Note that 
the visiting relationships are classified as to kinship, frequency of visiting, and visit- 
ing within and outside of the neighborhoods and communities. The leaders are repre- 
sented by the larger circles. 


“LITTLE” or “Grass Roots” LEADERS 

Figure 1 describes the visiting interaction of families in a neighborhood 
If the reader carefully observes the relationships, he will note that there are 
small friendship or congeniality groups such as families 48, 42, and 41. In the 
groups 7, 34, 33, 14, 11, 2, 35, and 21, families 7, 34, and 2 occupy central 
positions and may be the leaders. 

The head of family 7 is actually a neighborhood-wide leader. This family 
is in a key position to influence the leaders and members of most of the friend- 
ship groups. Although Figure 1 was not based upon patterns of influence, it is 
an actual interaction pattern. A communication to him will reach other people 
in the whole neighborhood much more quickly than a communication to a rela- 
tively isolated family. Viewed over a long period, people who customarily inter- 
act with others are more apt to be “influencers” than those who do not. Thus, 
the larger circles represent families which the people said they would prefer to 
have represent them on committees elected to determine agricultural policy. 
It will be noted that the families represented by the larger circles all occupy 
key positions in the network of relationships. As may also be noted, some of 
the families have visiting contacts outside of the neighborhood in the trade 
center. Some of these may be county-wide leaders. Key people in the network 
of relationships may be leaders but not all will be equally effective in all areas 
of activity. Other things being equal, one who seldom reads or who has low 
educational status would not give the library the support a book-user would. 
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However, if the support of the leader who is a non-library user is to be secured, 
some service for his family may be made. 


FRIENDSHIP, OR CONGENIALITY GROUPS AND THE LIBRARY 

It should be less necessary to stress the importance of friendship or con- 
geniality groups to librarians than to most professional people. These groups, 
called “cliques” by the cultural anthropologists, are responsible for much of 
the circulation of books and reading material. Several studies have shown that 
almost as large a proportion of people who read books get them from friends 
as from public libraries. In a recent nation-wide study, it was found that 25 
percent of the adults obtained the books they read from public libraries and 
20 percent from friends. Some 35 percent of the adults got books from the 
home library or purchased them and some 8 percent from rental libraries. 
Other studies have shown that friends play an important role in influencing 
people to borrow or buy the books they read. At the risk of becoming monoton- 
ous, we wish again to stress the fact that those interested in getting the widest 
use of books should be on intimate terms with the leaders of the friendship 
groups with whom they deal. These “influencers” will set the pace for library 
usage. If they and the groups they represent are to be brought into the library’s 
sphere of influence and made into its supporters, a service must be offered 
which they want, need, and will demand. 


STATUS AND LEADERSHIP 

The families shown in Figure 1 are all of approximately the same social 
status. None of the families is well-to-do. In most counties there are families of 
more means and more education who associate with one another on the basis 
of equality. Few farmers are at ease in social relations with and visit at the 
homes of the merchants, bankers, and professional people of the trade centers. 
A chart of the visiting patterns of such farmers and their associates would 
extend over a much larger area than those of the “dirt” farmers described in 
Figure 1. A few of these families would be on intimate and friendly terms with 
the families in Figure 1 if they lived in the same area but most of their rela- 
tionships would be with “their own” group. Asked outright whether or not 
they were of the upper class, they might deny this, saying “Everyone is equal 
around here.” However, caught off guard they would admit that they “move in 
a different circle” than do the families in Figure 1. 

Except for the fact that the interaction pattern covers a much wider geo- 
graphical area, interaction patterns of the more well-to-do, better educated 
families would resemble those of the less well-to-do families in Figure 1. They 
have their key people and “influencers” and their own friendship and congeni- 
ality groups. Very frequently they will not know who the leaders of the friend- 
ship groups beneath them in the local neighborhoods are. Since the well-to-do 
farmers, professional and business groups with their county-wide leaders are 
those who furnish the largest proportion of library users, and since in most 
counties they are the most influential people, most professional workers with 
services to offer and programs to sell must cultivate these leaders. 
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It is such leaders, of course, whom the communists would depose and whose 
property might be distributed to the cliques below them. The leaders of these 
lower class cliques who can be won over to the communist side would then 
become the county-wide leaders. Although the basis for status may differ in 
our own and a communist society, the fundamental structure is not very differ- 
ent. In our society and in the communist society after it has been in operation 
for a time, the groups of higher social status and their leaders have the widest 
influence. New practices and ways of thinking diffuse downward in the social 
scale much more frequently than they diffuse upward. It seems natural to 
respect and to imitate those having influence. However, any dynamic society 
which develops rigid blocks or walls between hierarchical groups so that there 
is no mobility up or down and restricted diffusion of ideas and practices 
between groups will be in trouble. Where there are ethnic or other restricting 
elements which prevent communication between groups, the educator cannot 
rely upon diffusion from the upper to the lower classes. He must work with the 
leaders on all levels. Since classes, if they really have any importance, have 
their own central core of values and are supported by family and friendship 
organization, workers must consider leadership and networks of relationship 
or channels of communication on all levels. This will mean special programs 
designed to meet the felt needs of the classes in the different strata. Even 
though the professional worker may disdain class distinctions, they exist and 
must be considered. 
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Figure 2—White communities and neighborhoods in Green County, Georgia. Every librarian 
should know something about the natural groupings of people in the county or area 
with which he or she deals. 
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Tue Ecotocy or Rurat INTERACTION 


Figure 2 describes the white neighborhoods and the trade center communi- 
ties in Green County, Georgia. Similar maps exist for counties in all parts of 
the country and regional variations are not great. The neighborhoods were 
deliminted in accordance with the people’s answer to a question: “In what 
neighborhood would you say you lived?” The trade-center community advo- 
cated by many as the ideal high school and general area for health, library and 
other services, was determined by a study of where the people traded. We 
believe that every rural librarian should know the so-called “natural” group- 
ings, the neighborhoods and trade center communities’ of her county. She 
should know the points of greatest accessibility in relation to the flow of traffic 
made by the residents as they travel about the county. Such information is in- 
valuable in determining where to locate bookmobile stops and sub-stations. 

Actually, Figure 2 does not depict the same county in which the neighbor- 
hood shown in Figure 1 is located. However, practically the same interaction 
pattern of the various friendship groups pictured in Figure 1 is present in each 
of the neighborhoods of Figure 2. Also the “better” class in the trade centers 
in Figure 2 is made up a few well-off farmers, business men, and professional 
people. Some counties contain more strata, but for our purpose, it is sufficient 
to divide leaders into the informal local leaders and the county-wide leaders, 
both formal and informal. We have not introduced a chart to show the inter- 
actions of the latter leaders, but as indicated previously, the relationships 
extend over a much wider area than do those of the strata beneath them. 

Figure 3 describes the location of the leaders in the county, neighborhood, 
and trade-center communities. It will be noted that there are several places 
where leaders seem to “pile up” in the sense that they are clustered. This is in 
the trade centers. The largest group of leaders is located in the county seat. 
The “little” or “grass roots” leaders, with few exceptions, hold no formal county 
office and therefore are not represented in Figure 3. The true county-wide 
leaders are those designated by many circles. It will be noted that not only 
does leadership “pile up” in the trade centers but it “piles up” around individu- 
als. Anyone familiar with rural people knows that it is difficult to find dynamic 
leadership which is not already overworked. This is true notwithstanding the 
fact that in most counties there are hundreds of persons in key positions in 
interaction patterns who can learn to be effective leaders once they are mo- 
tivated. From Figure 1 it is easy to find several key persons who are strategi- 
cally located to become leaders. If the reader could superimpose Figure 2 on 
Figure 3, he would note that some neighborhoods are without formal county 
leaders and that many neighborhoods have relatively few formal leaders. All 
neighborhoods, however, have their informal friendship group leaders. 


Lrprary OFFERINGS, PRoGRAMS, AND Fett NEEDS 


Some people do not use the public library because they do not know it may 
offer what they need or desire. Others do not use it because it does not have 
what they want. Each library must develop its own policy concerning the 
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sea > 8—The location of county, trade-center, and community leaders in Green County, 
Georgia. Note that leadership seems to cluster in the trade centers and that certain 
individuals hold many leadership positions. The “little” or “‘grass roots” leader does 

not appear on this map, however. 


type of offerings to be made available but no good librarian orders books with- 
out paying attention to the demands of actual or potential readers any more 
thari businessmen stock goods without an appraisal of what people want. The 
most successful businessmen are very sensitive to demands and now large 
concerns spend millions on surveys to appraise demand. Library users may be 
systematically polled to determine their. needs. Through the sampling pro- 
cedures, it is not difficult to determine what users or potential users want and 
what they know about available offerings. It is important to know what services 
would be used if they were available. For a public relations program it is also 
important to know what the people know about an agency’s program. 
PoPpuLATION CHARACTERISTICS 

Any librarian knows that age, sex, occupation, and education are important 
factors conditioning the felt needs concerning reading and other activities. 
Figure 4 describes the age and sex pyramids for each of the townships in 
Livingston County, Michigan. Unfortunately, townships do not conform to the 
neighborhood and trade center boundaries, but the county and township pop- 
ulation pyramids may be helpful in explaining certain peculiaries. The library 
users’ ages may be compared with the ages of all the people in the township 
and county. The age data may be derived from the individual state volumes of 
the Census of the United States, Second Series, Characteristics. of the Popula- 
tion. The proportion of foreign-born in each township may likewise be cal- 
culated from Table 28 in this volume. Data on educational and occupational 
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status for the county may be taken from Tables 21 and 23 in the same volume. 
The librarian’s own study of the age, sex, occupation and education of all or a 
rigidly controlled sample of her users is necessary in order for her to know 
what segments of her county she is reaching. Ideally all users should fill out 
blanks containing these and other data. 


SUMMARY 
The rural librarian would find it useful in planning to delineate the neigh- 
borhoods and trade-center communities of her county if she has not already 
done so. The library users may be located on maps to determine the distribu- 
tion of service as related to the locality groupings. Any standard rural sociolog- 


AGE- SEX PYRAMIDS , 1940 





Figure 4—-Age and sex pyramids for each township in Livingston County, Michigan. Note 
the relatively large proportions of young, small proportions in the active and pro- 
ductive years, and relatively large proportions of older people. Although variations 
exist, this age pattern is characteristic of predominantly agricultural areas. 
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ical text will be helpful in delineation of locality groups or areas. In their book, 
Rural Social Systems, the authors have attempted to describe various means 
of delimiting locality groups. It is not sufficient however, to delimit the locality 
groupings. The friendship groupings of the different social classes must be 
known and their needs must be appraised and met. Stratification exists in all 
societies and it is the better part of wisdom to know which classes use the 
library. If as is usually the case, only the more well-to-do people use it, the 
librarian may attempt to learn how to appeal to the leaders of the other 
classes and groups which are not being reached. An analysis of the county’s 
age, sex, occupation and educational characteristics can be made from available 
census materials. All of this information cannot be gathered in a short time. 
A systematic librarian can gradually gather it through the year. She may find 
it helpful to discuss her problems with rural sociologists. 


NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 








A. L. A. MIDWINTER CONFERENCE 
General Conference News 


Over 1,400 librarians and trustees were 
registered at the A. L. A. Midwinter Con- 
ference held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago, January 20 through 23. A num- 
ber of Wisconsin librarians and members of 
the Wisconsin Library Commission and staff 
were in attendance at the regular conference 
and the Tri-State (Minnesota, Michigan and 
Wisconsin) Regional Planning Group meet- 
ing on Wednesday, January 19th. 

The report of the fourth A. L. A. Activ- 
ities Committee was made and the Council 
acted only on Part 1 of this Report, ap- 
proving recommendations 1, 2, 14 and 16 
and accepting the other thirteen recom- 
mendations for consideration of the Execu- 
tive Board. An ex-officio committee consist- 
ing of the President of A. L. A. as chairman, 
the President-Elect of A. L. A. and the 
presidents and presidents-elect of the A. L. 
A. divisions, will consider comments on 
Part II of the Report and present it to the 
Midwinter Conference in 1950. 

Nominations for A. L. A. offices reported 
to the Council brought forth discussion of 
need for including more than one candidate 
for the office of First Vice President (Presi- 
dent-elect). A special session of the Council 
was called following the General Meeting 
and at the final Council session, Mr. Clar- 
ence R. Graham, Librarian Louisville Free 
Public Library, was nominated for the of- 


fice of A. L. A. First Vice-President by 
petition of ten members of Council. His 
name will be added to the official ballot 
along with the nominee of the nominating 
committee, Mr. Carl Milam, Director Divi- 
sion of Library Services, United Nations. 

The A. L. A. Washington Office pro- 
posed plan of action was approved. Atten- 
tion will be devoted to: legislation to pro- 
mote libraries; maintenance of low postal 
rates; support of basic legislation to clarify 
the status of the Library of Congress, as- 
sistance in the Exchange of Persons Pro- 
grams; and assistance to foreign librarians 
visiting the United States. The decision re- 
garding the Federal Relations Newsletter, 
which has been distributed free, will be of 
interest to you. It was decided that it will 
become the A. L. A. Washington News- 
letter available at an annual subscription 
rate of $7. Subscriptions should be addressed 
to the A. L. A. Washington Office at its new 
address: 1722 H. Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Children and Young People’s Section 

Ruth Rutzen and Ruth Ersted, members 
of the Fourth Activities Committee, an- 
swered questions raised by Virginia Chase, 
Frances Henne, and Lillian Lawyer, chair- 
men of the three sections of the Division 
of Libraries for children and young people 
at an open meeting of the division; Sue 
Hefley, president, acting as chairman. The 
group was concerned with the place in the 
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new framework, recommended in the Fourth 
Activities report, for the Division as it is 
constituted now. It was the concensus of 
opinion that the three groups must continue 
to be organized together. 


The audio-visual program of the school 
was the subject of a section meeting of the 
A. A. S. L. Margaret Clark, head of the 
Lewis Carroll room, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, demonstrated the use of films to sup- 
plement story telling. She used the story of 
Van Stockum’s Cottage at Bantry Bay and 
the film Irish children. 


Library Extension 

Extension Workers were impressed 
throughout the Midwinter meeting with the 
need for sound and immediate planning of 
demonstration projects. Paul Howard urged, 
in light of the possibility of early passage 
of the Federal Demonstration Bill, that state 
agencies prepare themselves—both in terms 
of planning and of personnel to implement 
the plans—for the responsibility of carrying 
out effective demonstrations. Mr. Howard 
also emphasized the fact that if federal funds 
become available, librarians of the country 
can make or break the future course of li- 
brary development—not only in this country 
but in the world. It was also emphasized 
that state agencies alone cannot do the job 
but that they need intelligent, informed co- 
operation from all librarians and lay groups 
interested in the potentialities of modern 
library service. 


Tri-State Pre-Conference Meeting 


In an attempt to do the most effective 
planning possible, the states of Minnesota, 
Michigan and Wisconsin have organized a 
Tri-State Regional Planning Group which 
will hold its third meeting at the Schroeder 
Hotel in Milwaukee April 8 and 9. The 
group, working through a committee, will 
present for discussion at that time propos- 
als for demonstrations in comparable areas 
in the three states, based upon criteria for 
selection discussed in Chicago. This is a 
means of studying and testing of methods 
and selection of areas and not a proposal of 
any decision. Final decision upon the de- 
monstration areas can only be made with 
cooperative planning with local people. 
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GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
AUGUST 8-13 


The Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago announces that the 1949 
Library Conference, to be held from August 
8-13, will deal with the reports of the Pub- 
lic Library Inquiry. 

In 1946 the American Library Association 
proposed to the Social Science Research 
Council that the Council conduct a “thor- 
ough and comprehensive study of the Amer- 
ican free public library, . . . an appraisal in 
sociological, cultural, and human terms of 
the extent to which the libraries are achiev- 
ing their objectives” and of the library’s 
“potential and actual contribution to Amer- 
ican society.” The Public Library Inquiry 
was organized in March, 1947 under the 
general direction of Dr. Robert D. Leigh. 
A staff of several members with varying 
backgrounds has been at work in the past 
two years on perhaps the most complete 
single study of the public library as an 
American institution. It will conclude its 
work with the publication of several reports 
in the summer of 1949. 


The Library Conference of the University 
of Chicago will provide the first opportunity 
for public librarians to discuss the findings 
and results of the Inquiry. Each of the ma- 
jor reports of the Inquiry will be discussed 
by a panel of three members: a librarian 
expert in the field, a social scientist, and the 
staff member of the Inquiry responsible for 
the report. Among the topics to be consid- 
ered are: the government and political posi- 
tion of the American public library, library 
finance, use of the public library, the role 
of films and recordings in library service, 
the personnel of the American public library, 
library techniques and processes, the book 
publishing industry, government publica- 
tions, and the general report of the Inquiry. 
For those reports not yet published at the 
time of the Conference participants will be 
provided with a brief abstract of the major 
findings. The plan for the Conference is not 
simply to present the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Inquiry but rather to con- 
sider their validity and their implications for 
library service. 
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A detailed program for the Conference 
will be available in March or April, 1949. 





UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN LIBRARY 
SCHOOL SUMMER COURSES 
EIGHT WEEKS—JUNE 27-AUGUST 19 

Nine courses are announced, including 
two from the School of Education. Mrs. 
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Ethel M. Brann of Lake Geneva and Mr. 
Fred Wezeman of Racine will be added to 
the summer faculty. The fee is $60. Since 
the enrollment is limited to 40, early appli- 
cation must be made. All arrangements 
should be completed before June 1. 

For detailed information apply to: Direc- 
tor, University of Wisconsin Library School, 
811 State Street, Madison 5. 


A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Orrilla M. Thompson 


Religion 
Lowe, Arnold Hilmar. The impor- 


tance of being ourselves. 1948. — 4 


Harper, $2. 

A book of sermons that will make = 
reading. They deal with the personal 
problems of making life worthwhile and 
meaningful. Recommended for the Lent- 
en reading shelf. 


Social Sciences 


Ascoli, Max. The power of freedom. 
1949. 173p. Farrar, Straus, $2.75. 
323.4 
The author, who is an Italian-born po- 
litical exile to the United States, de- 
scribes his book as optimistic “because it 
is based on the assumption that our sys- 
tem of values is stronger than we think 
. because it is impatient with all the 
loud chatter about the end of civiliza- 
tion, the passing of the era of freedom, 
the need for some thoroughgoing, all up- 
setting revolution.” He does not believe 
we need a revolution but he is firm in his 
belief that we need to be more thorough- 
ly aware of those values for which we 
do stand. He urges us to correct our 
thinking about democracy. Needs 
thoughtful reading. Recommended. 


Chase, Stewart. The proper study of 
mankind . . . an inquiry into the 
science of human relations. 1948. 
3llp. Harper, $3.50. 301 


The author has summarized much de- 
pendable knowledge accumulated by an- 
thropologists, sociologists, psychologists, 
economists, political scientists and other 
social scientists in an effort to determine 
what they can contribute to solving the 
problems of an atomic age. Recommend- 
ed for study groups. (See Booklist 45:130 
D. 15 ’48) 


Information please almanac, 1949; 
John Kieran, ed.; planned and su- 
pervised by Dan Golenpaul Associ- 
ates. 1949. 928p. maps. diagrs. Far- 
rar, Straus, $2.50. 817 
Information conveniently arranged in 

the usual year book style with an added 

section on “How man lives, a word or 
two,” by George Bernard Shaw. The ar- 
ticle discusses life under capitalist, so- 
cialist and communist governments. (See 
Booklist 45:171 Ja. 15 ’49). 


King, Clarence. Organizing for com- 
munity action. 1948. 202p. Harper, 
$3. 861 
From his experience as a social worker 

and as professor of community organ- 

ization at the New York School of Social 

Work, the author has written a sound 

and straightforward book illustrated 

with numerous “case” stories. Useful for 
library-minded citizens who are interest- 
ed in establishing or expanding support 
for broader service, as well as for social 
workers. Mr. King is Wisconsin-born and 

a graduate of the University of Wiscon- 

sin. 

Margold, Stella Kaplan. Let’s do busi- 
ness with Russia; why we should 
and how we can. 1948. 244p. Har- 


per, $3.50. 382 

Since the object of this book is to ex- 
plain the importance of trade with Rus- 
sia from the angle of its force in break- 
ing down international tensions as well 
as benefiting American corporations, it 
may be enlightening to the whole situa- 
tion. It covers the background of United 
States commercial relations with Russia 
a3)" 1917. (See Booklist 45:172 Ja. 15 


Washington, Lawrence. How to plan 


your financial security. 1949. 265p. 
Whittlesey, $2.95. 332.6 
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A book of advice that is both sound 
and practical. The author outlines plans 
for regular saving, explains the kinds of 
insurance annuities, trusts, investments 
in stocks, bonds and real estate and mak- 
ing a will. Recommended for all libraries. 


Natural Science 


Peterson, Roger Tory. How to know 
the birds, an introduction to bird 
recognition. 1949. 144p. illus. 
Houghton, $2. 598.2 
A beginner’s guide and simple aid to 

bird recognition. There are four hundred 

line drawings describing more than two 
hundred common species. An excellent 
title to recommend for home purchase. 

It will give the beginner a background 

that he needs to make bird study a favor- 

ite hobby. 


Fine Arts 


Durlacher, Ed., comp. Honor your 
partner, eighty-one American 
square, circle and contra dances, 
with complete instructions for do- 
ing them. 1949. 286p. illus. Devin- 
Adair, $7.50. 793.3 


Each dance is treated separately with 
actual “calls” synchronized with special- 
ly arranged music, facing an instruction 
page that repeats the call in detail, gives 
the actual number of bars for each fig- 
ure and explains in simple language the 
execution of each call. There is a section 
of square dance figures and how they are 
done, a listing of square dance albums 
and bibliography of books on the sub- 
ject. It is an unusual book. The price is 
prohibitive for smaller libraries unless 
there is a great call for such a book, in 
which case it might well be purchased as 
a memorial title. 


Hardy, Kay. How to make your own 
draperies. 1948. 112p. illus. Funk 
& Wagnalls, $3. 747 
Suggestions, specific directions and il- 

lustrations for making glass curtains, 

lined and unlined drapes. The illustra- 
tions are detailed and will be most help- 
ful. A practical book for every col- 

lection. (See Booklist 45:153 Ja. 1 ’49) 


Hennessey, William J., comp. and ed. 
America’s best small houses. 1949. 
196p. illus. Viking, $3.95. 728 
This collection includes forty new 

houses which have already been built 

and are being lived in. They are located 
in all parts of the United States. All 
have been built at present-day prices for 
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$15,000 or less—in some cases for as low 
as $6,000. Exteriors and interiors are 
shown in detail in large photographs. 
The book will be useful in medium and 
large libraries where books of this type 
are in demand. 


Kirkell, Miriam H. and Schaffnit, Ir- 
ma K. Partners all—places all! For- 
tyson enjoyable square and folk 

ances for everyone. 1949. 129p. il- 
lus. Dutton, $3.95. 793.3 
“Calls” and coaching instructions for 

the dance as well as simple piano ar- 
rangements of the music are given along 
with illustrations. Appropriate records, 
which may be used in place of the piano, 
are listed by title and number for each 
dance. There is a bibliography of records, 
books and magazines. 


Shaw, Lloyd. The round dance book, 
a century of waltzing. . . . 1948. 
443p. Caxton, $5. 793.3 
Devoted to the polka, the schottische, 

the Viennese waltz and the two step, this 
book includes a history of the round 
dance from the introduction of the polka 
in 1843 to the beginning of the modern 
dance forms. There are careful directions 
for each dance plus suggested music— 
sheet and record. 


Literature 


Dixon, John. How to speak, here, 
there, and on the air. 1949. 249p. 
illus. Abingdon-Cokesbury, $2.75. 

808.5 


This helpful book for the public speak- 
er adds another to the growing list of 
practical titles for this purpose. The 
chapter on radio speaking, written by 
the author’s son, will be especially use- 
ful in many library collections. 


Wolfe, Thomas. Mannerhouse, a play 
in a prologue and three acts. 1948. 
183p. Harper, $3. 812 or 822 

_ First published play of the author. It 

is not autobiographical, but an allegor- 

ical tragedy about the south in Civil 


bin times. (See Booklist 45:189 F. 1 


Description and Travel 


Buck, Pearl (Sydenstricker) and Robe- 
son, Eslanda Goode. American ar- 
gument. 1949. 206p. Day, $3. 917.3 
These two American women discuss 

their own country from differing and 

sometimes opposing but fundamental 
views. They include a wide range of top- 
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ics—marriage, the education of children, 
planning for home and career, the place 
of women in local and national commu- 
nity, and politics, our government and 
the world of tomorrow. Recommended. 
(See Booklist 45:190 F. 1 49) 


McKeown, Martha Ferguson. The 
trail led north; Mont Hawthorne’s 
story. 1948. 222p. Macmillan, $3.50. 

917.98 


The experiences of the author’s uncle, 
Mont Hawthorne, who pioneered in the 
Northwestern United States and Alaska 
during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Gold mining, salmon industry, 
interesting pioneer people are a part of 
this man’s exciting life. Recommended. 
(See Booklist 45:119 D. 1 ’48) 


MacMillan, Miriam. Green seas and 
white ice. 1948. 287p. illus. Dodd, 
919.8 


The author tells of her experiences as 
the first white woman ever to go to the 
Arctic. As the wife of Captain Donald 
MacMillan, Arctic explorer, she joined 
the crew of fifteen, all of whom were 
scientists. One of the projects of the ex- 
pedition on the author’s first voyage into 
the Arctic was recording the movement 
of the glaciers. The life of the Eskimos, 
filming walrus, seal hunting, the school 
established by Captain MacMillan, were 
all a part of their adventures. Recom- 
mended. (See Booklist 45:87 N. 1 ’48) 


Muir, John. Yosemite and the Sierra 
Nevada; selections from the works 
of John Muir, ed. by Charlotte E. 
Mauk. 1948. 132p. illus. Houghton, 
$6. 917.94 
This is a very special book and another 

title to add to the Memorial list. Two 

artists, widely separated by the years, 
have been inspired by the same subject— 
the Yosemite Valley and the Sierra Nev- 
ada range of mountains. The text was 
written by John Muir. The sixty-four 
photographs were created by Ansel 
Adams—they are very fine. (See Book- 
list 45:176 Ja. 15 ’49) 


St. John, Robert. Shalom means peace. 
1949. 3385p. Doubleday, $2.95. 
915.69 
A readable, human account of the 
people of Israel. The story is told 
through anecdote and interview of the 
men, women, boys and girls—refugees 
from war torn Europe, from concentra- 
tion camps and adventurers seeking the 
excitement of a new frontier. Whether 
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Arab, British or Egyptian they seek one 
common goal, Shalom which means peace. 
(See Booklist 45:169 Ja. 15 ’49) 


Schendel, Gordon, and Siemel, Sasha 
and Edith. Jungle wife. 1949. 308p. 
illus. Doubleday, $3.50. 918.9 


Mrs. Siemel accompanied her husband 
to Matto Grosso on the Upper Paraguay 
river, where she remained for seven 
years. She tells of her experiences in 
raising children, contacts with the jun- 
gle people and animals, and of her hus- 
band’s career as a professional hunter. 
All is in a light, gay mood which makes 
good reading. Recommended. 


Biography 


Anthony, Katharine. Dolly Madison: 
her life and times. 1949. 415p. 
Doubleday, $4.50. 921 


Carefully documented, and drawn 
chiefly from contemporary diaries and 
letters, this biography gives a _ well- 
rounded picture of the most gracious 
hostess who ever lived in the White 
House, and considerable information on 
Jefferson and Madison and their era. The 
author is something of a partisan, how- 
ever, and references to the Adams fam- 
ily, Aaron Burr or Hamilton are gener- 
ally derogatory. 


Carr, John Dickson. The life of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. 1949. 304p. 
Harper, $3.50. 921 


This biography of a famous and ex- 
citing person was written by a master of 
the detective story and will be read by a 
host of admirers of both. It is based on 
Sir Arthur’s private papers and written 
with the full cooperation of the Doyle 
heirs. The facts in the life of this un- 
usual man read like fiction—his interest 
in politics and warfare, his love of liter- 
ature, sports, the theater, and his atti- 
tude toward the fairer sex show a many 
sided person. Recommended. 


Glick, Carl. I'm a busybody. 1949. 
238p. Crowell, $3. 921 


An autobiography which emphasizes 
the bizarre characters the author has met 
in his career as a little theatre director, 
an actor, a writer, the title coming from 
his interest in all humanity. It was 
when he was directing a Chinese athletic 
club under WPA that he gathered the 
material for his Shake hands with the 
dragon, his most successful book. Inter- 
weg to those who have read his other 

s. 
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Fiction 
Corbett, Elizabeth. Eve and Chris- 


topher. 1949. 253p. Doubleday, 
$2.50. 


Another story with Wisconsin setting 
of the 1880’s. Eve Cheyney, beautiful, 
selfish woman, brought tragedy to lives 
of three men and unhappiness to herself. 
While it may be entertaining reading to 
some, the sultry descriptions will of- 
fend others. 


Costain, Thomas Bertram. High tow- 
ers. 1949. 403p. Doubleday, $3. 


Historical novel of the famous Le 
Moyne family of Montreal and New Or- 
leans in the early part of the 18th cen- 
tury when France was building a new 
empire in the New World. Recommend- 
ed. (See Booklist 45:129) D. 15 48) 


Hutchinson, Ray Coryton. Elephant 
and castle, a reconstruction. 1949. 
658p. Rinehart, $3.75. 


A long novel of a strange and extra- 
ordinary relationship between a young 
lady of a west-end family and a man 
from London’s worst slums. In marriage 
she hopes to change his life but instead 
she is changed. There is very good char- 
acterization; dialect and description con- 
tributing to make this the important 
novel that it is. Small libraries may not 
need it. (See Booklist 45:149 Ja. 1 ’49) 


Knight, Brigid (pseud.) Southern cross, 
a novel. 1949. 305p. Doubleday, $3. 


An orphaned daughter of Boer par- 
ents in South Africa is adopted by the 
English Shaws. Claimed by her Boer 
aunt at the age of nine, Elizabeth was 
under that embittered woman’s influence 
until marriage at seventeen brought es- 
cape. Her husband’s mother continued 
the conflict of English versus Boer. It is 
a good story and Elizabeth finally wins 
her point. (See Booklist 45:129 D. 15 ’48) 


Lewis, Sinclair. The God-seeker. 1949. 
422p. Random, $3.50. 


A historical novel of 100 years ago in 
Minnesota. Young Aaron Gadd, a car- 
penter, decides to go as a missionary to 
the Sioux Indians. This venture is not 
successful and he goes back to his trade 
as a carpenter, locating with his bride 
at St. Paul. As the novel closes he has 
organized a union among his employees. 
This is not the usual Sinclair Lewis nov- 
el but it is interesting reading and will 


appeal to the readers of historical fiction. 
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Van de Water, Frederic F. Catch a 
falling star. 1949. 362p. Duell, $3. 
A colorful novel of Vermont’s history 

during the period 1780-91 when a des- 
perate group of frontier Yankees suc- 
ceeded in getting the best of the British 
secret service. Continues the story begun 
in the author’s The reluctant rebel. 


Light Fiction 
Benet, James. A private killing. 1949. 
240p. Harper, $2.50. 


Brand, Max (pseud.) The bandit of 
the Black Hills. 1923. Dodd, $2. 


Charteris, Leslie. Saint errant. 1948. 
192p. Doubleday, $2.25. 


Coles, Manning. Not negotiable. 1949. 
190p. Doubleday, $2.25. 


Erskine, Margaret. Give up the ghost. 
1949. Doubleday, $2.25. 


Innes, Hammond. The killer mine. 
1947. 246p. Harper, $2.50. 


Lehman, Paul Evan. Montana man. 
1949. 219p. Dutton, $2.50. 


Morton, Anthony. A rope for the bar- 
on. 1949. 255p. Duell,$2.50. 


Russell, Charlotte Murray. The care- 
less Mrs. Christian. 1949. 189p. 
Doubleday, $2.25. 


Editor‘s Note: Held over from February 
because of lack of space. 


Schuman, Alfred R. No peddlers al- 
lowed. 1948. 325p. illus. C. C. Nel- 
son Publishing Co., Appleton, Wis., 
$3. 921 
The biography of an outstanding figure 

in the history of Wisconsin by a friend 

whose intimate knowledge of the life of 

Solomon Levitan has enabled him to tell 

the story well. From a penniless immi- 

grant, trudging the Wisconsin country- 

side with his peddler’s wares, to the 
success of a career as merchant and 
banker and state treasurer, this is also 
the story of an important time in Wis- 

consin history. For all Wisconsin li- 

braries. 


Wechsberg, Josef. Sweet and sour. 
1948. 268p. Houghton, $2.75. 
921 or 780.8 
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The author of Looking for a bluebird 
(BULLETIN Ap. ’45) writes again of life 
in Czechoslovakia and misadventures in 
Paris, Monte Carlo, New York and other 
points in his travels. He writes with 
sympathy and humor. Good reading. (See 
Booklist 45:136 D. 15 ’48) 


Fiction 
Bates, Herbert Ernest. The jacaranda 
tree. 1949. 299p. Little, $2.75. 


When the war reached Burma and it 
was necessary for the manager of a Brit- 
ish-owned rice mill to evacuate they 
started in two cars for India. The diffi- 
culties of the journey, the clash of per- 
sonalities, disease and death make the 
story a study in behavior under adverse 
— (See Booklist 45:113 D. 


Bradbury, Bianca. The curious wine. 

1948. 272p. Beechhurst, $2.75. 

This novel deals with the anti-Semit- 
ism encountered by a Jewish doctor and 
his gentile wife who go back to her home 
town to live. The campaign against him 
is led by his mother-in-law who is a 
paranoiac with a great deal of influence 
due to money. The characters are rather 
well drawn and the story is interesting, 
but its happy ending seems a little too 
+ maa (See Booklist 45:158 Ja. 1 


Brittain, Vera Mary. Born 1925, a nov- 
os youth. 1949. 8320p. Macmillan, 


The central figure in this novel was 
born in the year in which era Miss Brit- 
tain’s book of World War I, Testament 
of youth (BULLETIN, Nov. ’33) ended. 
Adrian Carbury was born in a genera- 
tion that took for granted uncertainty, 
violence, brutality and terror. His boy- 
hood was shadowed by war clouds. His 
father had been born in times that were 
calm, which circumstance served only to 
widen the breach of misunderstanding 
between them. (See Booklist 44:373 Jl. 
15 *48. Publication date January 11) 


De la Roche, Mazo. Mary Wakefield. 

1949. 337p. Little, $3. 

Second chronologically in the Jalna 
series. Mary Wakefield, lovely but im- 
practical, is hired in England by the im- 
pressionable Ernest as a governess for 
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his brother Philip’s motherless young- 
sters in Canada. It was an indiscreet 
choice—she was met with hostility. Love 
story that will appeal to women. (See 
Booklist 45:149 Ja. 1 ’49) 


Dos Passos, John. The grand design. 

1949. 440p. Houghton, $3.50. 

A novel set in Washington, D. C., in 
the years of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion—a satirical picture of the New Deal. 
Some prominent political figures may 
identified easily. Typical Dos Passos nov- 
el of many characters. 


Gipson, Fred. Hound-dog man. 1949. 
247p. Harper, $2.50. 

A first-person narrative which is full 
of the wonder and fascination of a 
twelve-year-old boy’s first coon-hunting 
trip with hound dogs and a hound-dog 
man, Blackie Scantling. An adult book 
which will appeal to young people. (See 
Booklist 45:149 Ja. 1 ’49) 


Jones, Nard. The island. 1948. 339p. 
Sloane, $3.50. 


Three men who grew up in Seattle 
have experiences in the war and civilian 
life which are typical of modern life in 
any part of the country. This is the 
frank, realistic story of those experi- 
ences. (See Booklist 45:120 D. 1 ’48) 


Milne, Alan Alexander. Birthday par- 
ty, and other stories. 1948. 256p. 
Dutton, $3 
Fifteen short stories ranging from fan- 

tasy to murder, all entertaining and 

showing that their author is as good at 
short stories as he is at poetry, plays, 
novels and children’s stories. 


Light Fiction 


Colver, Alice Ross. Kingsridge. 1949. 
252p. Macrae, $2.50. 


Davis, Dorothy Salisbury. The Judas 
cat. 1949. 227p. Scribner, $2.50. 


Duffield, Anne. Lovable stranger. 
1949. 265p. Macrae, $2.50. 


Halleran, Eugene E. Rustler’s canyon, 
a western novel. 1949. 253p. Macrae, 
$2.50. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
Selected and Annotated by Elizabeth Burr 


For Younger Children 


Bialk, Elisa. Taffy’s foal. 1949. 180p. 
illus. Houghton, $2.25. 


In the same Easy Reading Series and 
by the same author and illustrator as 
The horse called Pete (BULLETIN Ap. 
748). In this story a ten year old girl 
owns the horse. Shé makes the adjust- 
ment of moving from her grandmother’s 
farm in Kentucky to an apartment in 
Chicago with the kind of growing pains 
that make interesting reading for girls. 
Two boys play important parts so with 
the “horse interest,” it will be read by 
boys as well. Good stepmother relation- 
= Grades 3-5; slow readers, 6th and 

th. 


Franklin, George Cory. Tricky. 1949. 
138p. illus. Houghton, $2.25. 
Another title in the Easy Reading 

Series, planned for average readers of 

eight to twelve and as remedial reading 

for older ones. This story of a red fox 
and his mate, Vixen, with the back- 
ground of the Five Rivers Country of 

Colorado, will appeal to the readers of 

the author’s Monte (BULLETIN, Je. ’48). 


Klem, Grace. Serena and the cookie 
lady. 1949. 32p. illus. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $1.25. 

Serena, the cat, figures out a way to 
bring people to the out-of-the-way lane 
where she and the cookie lady live when 
there is need to sell the cookie lady’s 
cookies to fill the china hen on the man- 
telpiece with money. An easy reading 
story with a flair of originality in plot 
and pictures. 


Morphy, Elyda M. The music story 
hour. 1949. 48p. illus. King, $1.75. 
780 
The author broadcasts a musical ap- 
preciation program over the School of 
the Air, WHA. From her background of 
experiences she has published a collection 
of brief stories, excellent in motivating 
the listening of pre-school and primary 
children to a selected list of recordings. 
Suitable for third and fourth graders to 
read themselves. 


Politi, Leo. Juanita. 1948. [3lp.] il- 
lus. Scribner, $2. 

Outstanding illustrations with simple 
text tell the story of the ceremony of the 
blessing of the animals which takes place 
every year on the day before Easter in 


Olvera Street, Los Angeles’ Mexican 
quarter. The same artist-author who did 
Pedro, the angel of Olvera Street (BUL- 
LETIN F. ’47). Ages 5-8. 


Ryan, Elizabeth. Higgledy Piggedy 
room. 1948. 24p. illus. Shady Hill 
Press, (bds.) $1.25. 

Two small children discover that put- 
ting away their toys is fun if they use 
their imaginations and do it as part of 
their play instead of work. Pictured as 
negro children, the delightful illustra- 
tions and text make an excellent picture 
book title forthe parent’s shelf. Needs 
to be pre-bound. Ages 5-8. 


Weisgard, Leonard. Pelican here, pel- 
ican there. 1948. [30p.] illus. Scrib- 


ner, $2. 

Colored and detailed pictures of the 
fascinating sights, sounds and smells 
along the pelican’s way back to Florida 
that he misses in his hurry to get back 
to his mate. Told in rhythmical text. 
Ages 4-7. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Collins, Dale. Robinson Carew, cast- 
away. 1949. 208p. illus. Rinehart, 
$2.25. 


A modern castaway story, written by 
an English novelist, of a young English 
boy who when shipwrecked, lives on an 
island with his companions a sea-gull, a 
mouse and Sunday, a girl who appears 
and disappears at will. V. Kirkus says 
“no real threat to Robinson Crusoe,” but 
an adventure tale that will appeal to 
girls and boys in grades 5-7. 


Du Soe, Robert C. Sea Boots. 1949. 
186p. illus. Longmans, $2.50. 
Deep-sea fishing off the coast of lower 

California is the theme of this story of 

young Pedro, who stows away on the 

clipper, White Star, in order that he 
may become a fisherman. The same per- 
severance and resourcefulness as was 
shown in the author’s Three without fear 
(BULLETIN, D. ’47). Grades 6-8. 


Farwell, Martha. The good-luck bell. 
1949. 209p. illus. Rinehart, $2.25. 
The finding of the sea bell on the shore 

is the symbol of happier times for the 

Ramirez family, Spanish-Americans, liv- 

ing in California. The problems of child- 

hood acceptance of a minority race, the 
troubles of poverty and the skepticism 
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of the neighbors about the return of their 
adored artist father are balanced with 
the childlike optimism of Miguel and 
Rosita, their plans for Christmas and 
family unity. Grades 4-6. 


Foster, Elizabeth. The house at Noddy 
cove. 1949. 168p. illus. Houghton, 


$2.25. 

The delights of her grandfather’s 
Maine home, fun with the village chil- 
dren and the mystery of the missing deed 
highlight ten-year old Cordelia’s summer 
vacation. Her first experience of being 
away from home and the relationship be- 
tween grandfather and granddaughter 
add to the value of a story that will ap- 
peal to 4th-5th grade girls. 


Wilson, Hazel. Island summer. 1949. 
175p. illus. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
$2. 

The Dustin family, mother and father, 

twelve year old David, his younger sis- 

ter, Betsy and small brother Dicky, come 
from their home in Colorado to spend 
the summer on an island off the Maine 
coast in this pleasant family vacation 
story. A shipwreck, a pet monkey, a mys- 
tery and a tiger hunt are a part of the 
family’s fun. Grades 4-6. 


For Young People 


Allen, Merritt Parmelee. Battle lan- 
terns. 1949. 279p. Longmans, $2.50. 
Francis Marion, the Swamp Fox of the 

American Revolution, is the true hero of 

this story, although it is told through 

the adventures of one of his men, young 

William Barlow. The lad, searching for 

a treasure that his father had buried on 

an island off the South Carolina Coast, 

is sold into slavery but escapes to rejoin 
the Swamp Fox. Good characterization 
and excellent historical background. 

Grades 7-9. 


Bowen, Betty Morgan. Jan’s victory. 
1949. 169p. illus. Longmans, $2.50. 
A moving tale of a Dutch family’s re- 

turn to their bombed home on the flooded 

island of Walcheren two years after the 
end of World War II. Sixteen year old 

Jan, the oldest son of the Maarten fam- 

ily, returns filled with despair and hatred 

for the man he holds responsible for his 
father’s death. Overcoming his frustra- 
tion and hatred, Jan discovers the need 

to build and to love. Jr. & Sr. H. S. 


Hawthorne, Hildegarde. His country 
was the world. 1949. 239p. Long- 
mans, $2.50. 921 
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An excellent biography of Thomas 
Paine that will also serve as an introduc- 
tion to Citizen Paine by Fast (BULLETIN, 
Jl. ’43). His vision of American freedom 
and the work that he did for the cause 
of democracy makes this book important 
for junior and senior high readers. 


Kiser, Martha Gwinn. Gay Melody. 
1949. 214p. illus. Longmans, $2.50. 
A period story that makes young Lou- 

isa Alcott a friend of the heroine, with 

its scene close to Concord, gives a picture 
of seventeen year old Melody’s year 
teaching school when woman’s place was 

definitely in the home. Grades 7-9. 


Lathrop, West. Keep the wagons mov- 
~ a 1949. 3387p. illus. Random, 
2.75. 


The distinction in this covered wagon 
story of the Oregon trail is in the char- 
acterization of the two brothers and the 
other members of the party. Much ac- 
tion, well written, good historical back- 
ground material for boys 12 to 16. 


Molloy, Anne. Celia’s lighthouse. 
1949. 248p. illus. Houghton, $2.50. 
921 


This is the story of Celia Thaster’s life 
from the time when she was five and her 
father was made keeper of the light on 
an island off the New Hampshire-Maine 
coast until she married her tutor. The 
ever changing interest of a child’s life, 
the closeness of family ties, particularly 
the father-daughter relationship, and the 
development of her poetic talent make an 
interesting fictional biography for girls. 
Grades 6-9. 


Porter, Ella Williams. Footprints on 
a — 1949. 163p. Macmillan, 
2. 


Northern Michigan is the scene of this 
girl’s camp story of which there are not 
too many. Patterned in that the poor 
orphan, Marya, makes her way against 
the snobbish “old” camper and succeeds 
in securing her friendship at the end 
with a dramatic rescue, the story is re- 
plete with camp activities, a boy’s camp 
nearby, a minor mystery and Marya’s 
succeeding in finding a home for herself 
and small brother. Grades 7-9. 


Smith, Cicely Fox. Painted ports. 

1949. 212p. illus. Oxford, $2.50. 

A sequel to Ship aground, listed in 
Children’s Catalog. Told in first person, 
this is an account of what happened to 
Barty Dale when he becomes an appren- 
tice seaman in the days when pirates 
sailed the high seas. Grades 7-9. 


March, 1949 


New Editions 


Johnson, Edna. Anthology of chil- 
dren’s literature. 1948. 1114p. illus. 
Houghton, $7.50. 808.8 
A revised edition of a favorite anthol- 


ogy with full color illustrations by N. C. 
Wyeth. Important changes are the in- 
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clusion of material published since the 
1940 edition; the substitution of a more 
comprehensive section called non-fiction 
for the Nature and Biography sections; 
addition of a new section on Folklore 
that has inspired good music, which in- 
cludes a listing of the available record- 
ings and a second table of contents, ar- 
ranged according to grade. 





DISTRICT MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


District meetings this year will take place over the month of May. All dates 
have been set, and plans are under way for eight helpful meetings scattered 
throughout the state from Eau Claire to Platteville and Brodhead. Since the 
boundaries of the districts are not hard and fast lines, you are urged to attend 
the meeting that is most convenient for you. Write the hostess at least a week 
in advance of the meeting date, making the number of reservations you will 
need. 


Many of the meetings will give some time and attention to the legislative 
program and its implications for library service in the state. With this in mind, 
you will want to bring some interested person from your community who 
needs information. It is important for the hostess, as well as the visiting librar- 
ians, to invite trustees, home demonstration agents, Grange members, Farm 
Bureau people, Farmers’ Union people, members of the County Board of 
Supervisors, school people, clergymen, homemakers, Women’s Club members, 
legislators, and city officials. 


May 4—Southwestern, at Platteville Clara Laughton, hostess and 


chairman 


Leila Janes, hostess 
Alberta Seiz, Manitowoc, 
president 


May 10—Fox River Valley, at Fond du Lac 


May 17—Devils Lake, at La Valle Mrs. Angaline Gleue, hostess 
Mrs. Frances Perry, Black Riv- 


er Falls, chairman 


May 18—West Central, at Sparta Mrs. Lillian Parmenter, hostess 


and chairman 


May 20—Northwestern, at Eau Claire Ione Nelson, hostess 
Juanita Walker, Superior, 


president 


Mrs. Ruth Swenson, hostess and 
chairman 


May 24—Second Congressional, at Portage 
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May 26—Rock River Valley, at Brodhead 
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Mrs. Atwood Stewart, hostess 
Mrs. Irene Metke, Fort Atkin- 
son, chairman 


Wisconsin Valley, at Stevens Point Aileen MacGeorge, hostess 


Edna Wu, Antigo, president 
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